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THE ART JOURNAL. 



which flowed from it, had ever been heard of. The attempt to 
give this party meaning to these vestments was not heard of till 
a dozen years ago, and has no more reality in it than the party 
meaning which a dozen years before that was given to the 
surplice versus the black gown. If any prejudice could fairly 
attach to a vestment on such grounds as these, that prejudice 
would attach to the surplice, whose introduction curiously 
enough, is exactly coeval with the introduction of the papal 
supremacy and the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

The question is partly doctrinal, partly aesthetic, partly senti- 
mental. 

1. Doctrinal. For the officiating minister to wear a special 
vestment for the Holy Communion different from that which he 
uses at daily prayer, undoubtedly symbohses that we regard 
the one as a more solemn service than the other. The Church 
has always so regarded it. " The breaking of the bread" and. 
•' the prayers " were separate services from the very first day of the 
existence of the Church of Christ.* The immemorial usage of 
the Church puts the clergy, together with the laymen, in the 
choir, to say the daily prayers, all in the decent white garment in 
which it clothes all who take any special part in divine service ; 
a deacon may be the highest official present to be the mouth- 
piece of the congregation. But the celebration of the Holy. Com- 
munion has always been reserved to the second order of the 
clergy; and it has always been regarded as a more solemn 
service than the other. Churchmen of all schools will agree on 
this point ; and the use of a special vestment for the clergyman 
of the second order celebrating this most solemn service of the 
Church means no more than this. 

2. Esthetic. We have allowed the revived taste of this 
generation to have its way in the architecture of the church, in 
the painting of windows and walls, in the sculpture of pulpits 
and reredoses, in the metal-work of coronse and lectern and 
chalice and paten, in hangings and altar- coverings, in the 
music of the service; and the only thing which it has not 
touched is the vestments of the clergy. We have put our choirs 
into surplices ; and good taste asks lastly to put the clergy, in 
the highest of their ministrations, into something to distinguish 
them from the choirmen ; and that the '' something " shall be in 
aesthetic proportion with the architecture, and sculpture, and 
painting, and metal- work, and music. People find, on con- 
sulting their Prayer Books, that there stands an order at the 



beginning of Morning Prayer that the ornaments of the church 
and of the clergy, at all times of their ministration, shall continue 
as they were by authority of Parliament in the second year of 
Edward VI. The lawyers tell us that this is law, and that the 
next legal decision is certain to declare it to be so. Shall we 
wait for that decision, and act upon it if it should so turn out ; 
or shall we, by new legislation, anticipate that decision, and 
establish a new rule of ritual ? 

3. Then comes the sentimental view of the question. It is 
urged — That these are the ancient vestments of the clergy, used 
universally in the Church of Christ for at least fourteen centuries. 
Used not in the Roman communion only, but in the Eastern 
churches, which have always opposed the Roman pretensions ; 
and in Lutheran churches of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, 
which threw off the Roman yoke at the same time as ourselves. — 
That the English Reformers, in throwing off Roman corruptions, 
were anxiously careful to maintain and assert the continuity of 
the Reformed Church with the ancient historical Church of Christ 
in these realms, and its uninterrupted unity with the Church 
catholic. — That the "vestment and the white alb plain" are the 
clerical habits of the Church of the great days of the undivided 
Church— the days of Athanasius and Chrysostom and Augustine : 
and that they are the vestments of the pure Saxon Church of 
this country of the days of Bede, and Alfred the Great, and Alcuin, 
and ^Ifric. — That these ancient vestments are part of the heri- 
tage, and symbohse the historical status of the Reformed Church 
of England. — That the Church of England has carefully main- 
tained them as her law, though, in the face of sectarian preju- 
dice and popular misunderstanding, she has winked at the 
neglect of the law for the sake of peace.— That this English com- 
munion seems intended by God's providence, by its CathoUcity 
on one hand, and its Protestantism on the other, to. be a centre 
round which the divided Churches may rally. — And that now, when 
we are effecting a remodelling of our Church, which is to last 
probably for the next three hundred years, it would be a great 
misfortune to recede from that standard of primitive doctrine 
and discipline to which the divided Churches are converging. 
It is true that this would be a recession only in non-essentials, 
only in outward garb ;. but non-essentials have their importance, 
and it is not unimportant to exhibit to the eyes of the Churches 
the outward garb of that primitive catholicity, which, by God's 
great goodness, we have retained. 
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H.M.S. GALATEA" ON A CRUISE. 



O. W. Brierly, Painter. 



THE works of Mr. Brierly have long placed him in the fore- 
most rank of our water-colour painters in the representation 
of marine subjects, for it is to such that he almost, if not entirely, 
limits his practice, as evidenced chiefly in the gallery of the 
Water Colour Society, of which institution he is an Associate 
Member. When the Duke of Edinburgh sailed in 1867-8, on 
his first cruise round the world in the Galatea, his Royal High- 
ness was accompanied by Mr. Brierly, whose pencil was engaged 
frequently in depicting the various marine incidents of the voyage. 
The picture from which the accompanying engraving was exe- 
cuted represents the vessel, a splendid frigate, on her passage 
from the Cape of Good Hope to Australia, in October, 1867 ; 
she experienced some very heavy weather, particularly when 
nearing the Island of St. Paul's, where the ship was caught in 
a cyclone, in which she was nearly laid upon her beam-ends, 
and narrowly escaped the loss of her masts. It seems to be the 
advent of this incident which suggested to the artist the subject 
of his picture, for there are in it indications of a storm, and the 
crew of the Galatea are preparing for it by shortening sail. 

The picture was painted for the Duke of Edinburgh from a 
sketch exhibited in 1872-3 at the gallery of the Society of Water 

* See Acts ii. 42. 



A. WiLLMORE, Engraver. 



Colour Painters. With reference to the sketch, we need only 
repeat our own remarks after examining it in the gallery : — *' In 
the drawing No. 54, by O. W. Brierly, there is an indescribable 
poetic grandeur. It represents an EngHsh frigate sailing by 
moonHght under a goodly spread of canvas. We may accept 
the brave ship as the Galatea, and Mr. Brierly has done full 
honour to her, for there never ^las been exhibited a more perfect 
marine-picture of its kind." When we say that the finished 
work has in it all the excellences of the sketch carried out with 
more refinement of manipulation, no further commendation of 
this beautiful picture is necessary. 

Mr. Brierly, within the last three or four years, has painted 
and exhibited some capital historical marine-pictures ; such, for 
example, as * Blake going on board the Resolution off Dover, to 
take command of the Fleet fitted out against the Dutch, in 
June, 1652;' 'Magellan discovering the Straits between Pata- 
gonia and Terra del Fuego, afterwards called the Straits of 
Magellan, 1520;' 'Blake, with a Squadron of five Ships, wait- 
ing to attack the Royalist Fleet, anchored in the Tagus, under 
the command of Prince Rupert, 165 1 ;' and 'Drake taking the 
Spanish Galleon Capitana, one of the Armada, to Torbay, on 
the morning of July 22, 1588 ;' with others. 
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